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Washington,  D.C. 
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TO  EAPi:  JOURNAL  EDITORS: 

The  follov^^ing  information  is  for  your  oise. 


(f  ^K  .y 

DeWitt  C.  Wing  and  Erancis  A.  Elood, 
Specialists  in  Information. 


SECOITD  IUSTALLMSUT  PAYUEIiTS  TO  CORE-HOG  PRODUCERS 

With  practically  all  first  installment  checks,  totaling  aLop-t  $129,000,000, 
now  distrihp-ted  to  producers  cooperating  in  the  1934  corn-hog  adjustment  urogram, 
di  shur  semen  ts  of  the  second  installment,  totaling  approximately  592 , 000 , '"00 , will 
"begin  within  a few  days. 

Dis trihution  of  the  second  payments  will  go  forward  as  rapidly  as  forms 
certifying  the  compliance  of  individual  producers  with  the  contract  provisions 
are  received  ironi  the  field  and  checked  oy  the  Rental  and  Benefit  Audit  Section. 
Checks  to  co'onties,  from  which  complete  expense  statem.ents  to  July  1 and  kadgets 
for  the  remainder  of  the  1934  program  have  not  yet  "been  received,  will  he  held 
up,  even  though  compliance  certificates  have  been  submitted.  Until  these 
statements  and  budgets  are  submiitted  the  individual  producer’s  pro  rata  share 
of  the  local  a.dministrative  expenses,  part  of  Y/hich  is  to  be  dedo-cted  fnomi  the 
second  payment,  canmot  be  computed.  Also  before  payments  are  made  to  a county, 
a certification  form  is  required,  listing  a,ll  contra.ct  signers  who  own,  operate, 
or  control  forms  outside  of  the  county  any  one  of  which  is  not  covered  by  a corn- 
hog  contract. 

It  is  expected  that  the  disbp.rsernent  of  second  installmient  checks  will 
oe  under  way  in  considerable  volume  within  the  next  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
Comroliance  certificates  on  about  450,000  out  of  the  total  of  about  1,150,000 
contracts  nave  now  been  received  in  Washington.  The  contracts  wall  be  placed 
in  line  for  payment  according  to  the  priority  of  arrival  of  the  com-oliance 
certificates . 

Tne  total  of  $129,000,000  paid  to  cooperating  corn-hog  producers  thus 
far , represents  about  95  percent  of  the  estimated  final  total  of  the  first 
installment  of  $137,000,000.  Pavments  by  States  through  Eovember  14  were  as 
fo llows : 
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Alabama,  $196,843;  Arizona,  $20,869;  Ark^msas,  $468,527;  California, 
$313,664;  Colorado,  $941,096;  Connecticut,  $20,921;  Dela.vv\are,  $14,949;  Florida, 
$126,463;  Ceorgia,  $69,445;  Idalio , $454,890;  Illinois,  $16,417,579;  Indiana, 
$10,316,729;  Io\va,  $30,930,530;  Kansas,  $6,956,743;  Kentucliy,  $1,666,024; 
Louisiana,  $13,235;  Maryland,  $220,001;  Massachusetts,  $185,081;  Michigan, 
$1,344,436;  Minnesota,  $8,833,085;  liississippi , 328,967;  Missouri,  $10,646,129; 
Montana,  $224,189;  ITehraska,  $12,398,891;  llevada,  $25,773;  New  Hampshire, 
$10,103;  Hew  Jersey,  $112,474;  Hew  Mexico,  $170,820;  Hew  York,  $101,221;  Horth 
Carolina,  $268,802;  Horth  Dakota,  $1,261,405;  Ohio,  $7,229,195;  OklrJioma, 
$1,986,216;  Oregon,  $286,263;  Pennsylvania,  $166,543;  Hliode  Island,  $3,140; 
South  Carolina,  $122,442;  South  Dakota,  $5,832,367;  Tennessee,  $1,421,226; 
Texas,  A, 872, 670;  Utah,  $84,813;  Vermont,  $25,015;  Virginia,  $670,421; 
Washington,  $317,925;  7/est  Virginia,  $113,231;  Wisconsin,  $3,343,333;  Looming, 
$177,512. 


# # # # # 


C-ROWERS’  7fflEAT  SEHEFIT  PAYMEHTS  TOTAL  $117,727,345 

’Tiieat  "benefit  payments  totalling  $49,871,589,  representing  approximately 
half  of  the  sumis  due  in  1934  to  growers  cooperating  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration's  wheat  program,  have  "been  paid  to  date,  it  was 
announced  on  Hovemher  19. 

The  payments  consist  of  $13,232,716,  representing  approximately  half 
of  the  amount  due  on  the  second  installment  on  the  1933  pa^/ment  of  9 cents 
per  bushel  of  allotment,  less  local  county  costs,  and  $36,638,873,  represent- 
ing approximately  half  of  the  amount  due  on  the  first  pa;^mient  on  the  1934 
crop  of  20  cents  a bushel  of  allotment.  In  addition  to  these  payments, 
growers  have  already  received  $67,855,756,  on  the  first  1933  installment, 
making  total  payments  to  growers  in  the  wheat  progrtim  to  date  of  $117,727,345. 

"The  remaining  1934  payments  are  continuing  to  go  to  growers  steadily, 
as  compliance  certificates  are  received  in  Washington  and  audited,"  Ceorge 
E.  Farrell,  chief  of  the  wheat  section  said.  "On  approximatoly  577,000 
contracts  signed  by  growers,  more  than  521,000  compliance  certificates  have 
been  r-ceived  to  date."  Mr.  Farrell  said. 

"It  is  now  just  a few  days  more  than  one  year  since  the  first  checks 
went  to  farmers  in  the  Adjustment  Administration  wheat  program.  In  this 
year,  the  uayrnents  which  have  actually  gone  to  growers  averaged  more  than 
$200  uer  contract.  These  wheat  benefits  have  been  supplementary  to  the  income 
farmers  have  received  from  the  sale  of  their  crops,  and  in  areas  where  drought 
has  prevailed,  v/heat  benefits  have  been  a material  factor  in  providing  partial 
insurance  against  such  disaster." 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  actually  paid  to  date,  grov^'ers  are  to 
receive  approximately  $75,000,000  more  on  their  1933  and  1934  crons  with  this 
amount  including  'onpaid  snms  on  paymients  now  due,  and  the  second  installment 
on  the  1934  crop,  which  will  be  payable  next  season.  Cooperating  growers 
will  also  receive  whatever  adjustment  payments  are  deteimined  upon  for  the 
1935  cro-Q,  which  is  the  last  crop  to  be  produced  under  the  present  contract. 
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The  following  tabulation  shows,  by  states,  v/heat  benefit  payments 
to  date  on  the  first  1933  installment,  the  second  1933  installment,  and  the 
first  1954  installment: 


STATS 

SIRST 

SECOND 

FIRST 

installment 

INSTALLMENT 

INSTALLMENT 

YEAR,  1933 

YEAR, 1933 

YEAR,  1934 

Arizona 

$ 14,572.40 

$ 1,376.91 

$ 3,882.30 

Arkansas 

1,884.00 

Cal ifornia 

821,284.19 

160,161.13 

401,032.40 

Co  lor ado 

1,475,435.57 

66, 693 . 92 

371,256.80 

Delaware 

75, 606. 60 

15,325.05 

39,131.80 

G-eorgia 

5,173.00 

870.75 

2,161.00 

Idaiio 

2,338,252.68 

236,636.67 

701,072.79 

Illinois 

1,715,738.25 

195,774.35 

704,017.10 

Indiana 

1,293,938.67 

216,775.67 

702,478.30 

Iowa 

296,317.30 

44,329.41 

115,573.00 

Kansas 

16,784,490.85 

4,495,205.33 

11,653,369.07 

Kentucky 

171,938.05 

10,861 .21 

39 , 110 . 20 

Maryland 

547,785.40 

157,127.13 

450,915.32 

Mi chigan 

569,771.11 

64,184.17 

239,292. 58 

Minnesota 

1,273,291.44 

79,315.03 

281,669.46 

Missouri 

1,054,746.25 

219,205.38 

686,852.12 

Montana 

4,360,366.72 

713,883.79 

1,912,267.75 

Ilebraska 

4,090,345.36 

1,010,502.73 

3,051,195.74 

Nevada 

20,372.20 

2,^126.75 

7,728.00 

New^  Jersey 

7,790.40 

827.44 

3, 602.40 

New  Mexico 

343,908.11 

88,530.61 

220,679.75 

New  York 

30,536.80 

2,379.09 

7,579.80 

North  Carolina 

36,941.80 

4,524.90 

13,450.40 

North  Dakota 

10,106,837.45 

2,016,490.52 

5,364,948.93 

Ohio 

1,181,231.41 

164,514.17 

548,977. 60 

Oklahoma 

4,708,064.67 

1,246,111.69 

3,241,704.74 

Oregon 

1,831,343.45 

226,567.45 

579,421.90 

Pennsylvania 

175,223.30 

21,202.80 

81,551.30 

South  Daliota 

3,529,018.83 

604,717.97 

1,780,765.54 

Tennessee 

88,070.81 

11,197.33 

34,387.80 

Texas 

3,729,414.04 

797,300.42 

2,028,159.35 

Utah 

454,513.20 

91,012.25 

307, 637.80 

Virginia 

371,620.13 

62,023.26 

211,717.21 

Washington 

3,990,023.92 

137,536.82 

665, 919.00 

Y/est  Virginia 

52,674.80 

4,570.98 

10,026.60 

Wisconsin 

26,826.40 

302.15 

1,048.20 

Wyoming 

280,238.43 

32,052.69 

100,690.40 

TOTALS 

$67,855,756.23 

$13,232,716.71 

$36, 638,873.03 

# # # # # 
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DATE  OE  EEFEREEDID^I  ON  BMKHEAD  COTTON  ACT 


The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  announced  that  the  ref- 
erendum on  whether  the  BanMiead  Cotton  Control  Act  shall  he  continued  into 
the  1935  season  will  he  held  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt  on  Friday,  Decemoer 
14,  1934. 

The  hours  of  voting,  previously  announced  as  from  8 a.ni.  until  6 ;o.m.  , 
have  heen  changed  to  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Printed  ballots  and  regulations 
governing  the  referendum  are  being  sent  to  the  voting  areas. 

The  question  which  will  he  submitted  to  eligible  voters,  defined  in  the 
Act  as  those  "persons  who  have  the  legal  or  equitable  right  as  owner,  tenant, 
share-cropper  or  otherwise  to  produce  cotton  on  an^.^  cotton  farm,  or  part  there- 
of, in  the  Uj^ited  States  for  the  crop  year  1935-36",  is  as  follows; 

"Are  you  in  favor  of  continuing  the  Bankhead  Act  for  next  year  (June  1, 
1935,  to  uay  31,  1936)?" 

A footnote  to  the  question  exnlains  that  the  "continuance  of  the  Bank- 
head  Act  means  that  a tax  will  continue  to  be  levied  on  the  ginning  of  cotton 
in  excess  of  the  allotment  made  to  meet  the  Tjrobable  market  requirements." 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace,  in  a statement  that  will  be  given- 
each  voter  along  with  his  ballot,  defines  the  Adjustment  Administration's  im- 
partial attika.de  in  the  referendnm.  This  statement  urges  cotton  farmers  to 
"examine  carefully  all  the  facts  and  reach  a decision  based  upon  considered 
judgment  as  to  whether  the  Bankhead  Act  is  needed  to  assure  attainm.eiit  of  the 
•bjectives  of  the  cotton  adjustment  program." 

"Cotton  farmers,"  a portion  of  the  statement  reads,  "must  decide  whether 
in  their  opinion,  the  adjustment  of  cotton  production  under  the  voluntary  con- 
tracts is  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  present  emergency.  Will 
the  efforts  of  a small  minority  of  ncn-cooperators , the  tendency  toward  more 
intensive  cultivation,  and  the  possibility  of  new  lands  coming  into  cotton  pro- 
duction combine  to  increase  total  production  above  the  point  which  seems 
desirable?  Tiiat,  it  anpears,  is  the  central  question  involved  in  a decision  on 
continuing  the  Bankhead  Act  for  next  year."  The  Secretary  emphasizes  in  his 
statement  that  the  Administration  is  not  seeking  to  impose  its  views  U“;.on  the 
producers  and  that  "it  is  for  the  cotton  farmers  to  choose." 

The  referendum  is  provided  for  in  the  Banlihead  Act,  v/nich  specifies  that 
it  will  be  continued  in  effect  for  the  crop  year  1935-36,  if  the  President 
finds  and  proclaims  that  the  economic  emergency  in  cotton  production  .and  market 
ing  will  continue  to  exist,  so  that  the  anplication  of  the  Act  with  respect  to 
the  cro'o  year  1935-36  is  imperative  in  order  to  carry  out  the  declared  policy 
of  the  Act. 

If  the  President  makes  such  a finding  and  proclamation  and  the  Act  is 
continued  in  effect  for  the  crop  year  1935-36,  then  the  tax  on  cotton  in  excess 
of  quantities  allotted  to  meet  probable  market  requirem.ents  will  be  continued 
in  effect,  if  the  Secretary  finds  that  tw'O-thirds  of  the  persons  who  have  the 
legal  or  equitable  right  as  owner,  tenant,  share-cropper,  or  otherwise  to  pro- 
duce cotton  on  any  cotton  farm,  or  part  thereof,  in  the  United  States  for  the 
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crop  year  1935-36,  favor  the  levy  of  the  tax. 

###### 

TOBACCO  GROiTERS  TO  VOTE  Oil  KERR-SMITH  ACT 

The  question  of  continuing  the  Kerr-Smith  Tobacco  Act  in  1935  will  be 
submitted  to  growers  of  four  types  of  tobacco  in  a referendum  in  December,  the 
Agricultural  Adjustm.ent  Administration  has  announced. 

Persons  who  om,  rent,  share-crop  or  control  land  custom.arily  engage  in 
the  production  of  flue-cured,  B-'orley,  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobacco 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  in  the  referendum. 

The  exact  date  for  opening  the  referendum  will  be  specified  by  the 
county  agent  in  each  county  after  he  has  received  nrinted  ballots  from 
Washington.  Ballots  are  being  printed.  December  15  is  fixed  as  the  final 
date  on  which  ballots  null  be  received  throughout  the  voting  area.  Administra- 
tion officials  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  the  results  of  the  referendum  by 
December  20. 

Owners,  renters,  share-tenants  and  share-croppers  will  be  given  an 
opportunity'"  to  vote  on  the  following  question: 

"Do  you  favor  a tax  on  the  sale  of (name  of  the  type 

of  tobacco  which  differs  in  the  several  voting  areas)  tobacco  for  the  crop 
year  beginning  May  1,  1935  as  provided  in  the  Kerr-Smith  Act?" 

The  ballot  for  owners  and  renters  asks  the  number  of  acres  of  tobacco 
harvested  on  the  farm  in  1935,  while  the  ballot  for  share-tenants  and  share- 
croppers asks  the  number  of  acres  of  tobacco  harvested  by  the  share-tenant  or 
share-cronper  in  1934,  "including  both  your  share  and.  the  landlord’s  share". 

In  order  that  the  vote  of  every  person  may  be  related  to  specific  acre^ige, 
it  is  essential  to  have  the  cards  id.entified  wdth  the  land  that  is  owned, 
rented,  share-cropped  or  controlled  by  the  person  voting. 

One  or  more  voting  places  will  be  designated  in  each  county.  Before 
the  opening  voting  day,  county  agents  will  mail  individual  notices  to  all 
landowners  and  renters  and  to  share- tenants  and  share-croopers  whose  names 
and  addresses  are  available,  specifying  the  time  and  place  for  voting  in  tneir 
locality.  The  iDlaces  and  timies  for  voting  will  be  given  general  publicity'. 

Ccujity  ctgents  will  mail  cards  for  use  in  balloting,  to  persons  vfno 
have  not  voted  by  December  8.  Eligible  voters  may^  sign  these  cards  and  return 
them  by  mail  or  may’  leave  them  unsigned  and  return  them,  in  person  to  the  county 
agent.  Cards  mailed  to  voters  v^rill  be  accompanied  by  a.  notice  wkich  v/ill  in- 
clude a statement  of  the  closing  date  for  receiving  votes  and  will  advise  the 
voter  that  if  all  other  persons  halving  an  interest  in  his  land  or  in  the  nro- 
duction  of  tobacco  on  the  land  in  which  he  is  interested,  and  who  vote,  favor 
continuance  of  the  Kerr-Smith  Act,  and  if  his  vote  is  not  received  by  the 
closing  date,  it  may  be  determined  that  he  favors  continuance  of  the  Act. 
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!71iere  "ballots  are  cast  in  person,  the  balloting  will  be  secret.  Ballots 
deposited  bv  the  voting  places  by  the  voter  need  not  be  signed.  Voters  who 
find  it  necessary  to  mail  their  ballots  should  sign  the  ballots  in  order  to 
prove  their  right  to  vote.  Information  as  to  how  any  person  votes,  however,  is 
to  be  confidential. 

The  votes  will  be  tabulated  in  each  county.  Immediately  after  the  county 
report  has  been  prepared  and  mailed,  all  voting  cards  received  in  the  referendum 
will  be  mailed  to  the  Tobacco  Section  of  the  Adjustment  Adiriinistration, 

The  basis  for  a referendum  on  the  Kerr-Smith  Tobacco  Act  is  contrined  in 
the  Act  itself,  which  specifies  that  before  the  ad  valorem  tax  provided  in  the 
bill  may  be  levied  for  the  crop  year  19J35-19o6  it  must  be  determined  ''that  the 
persons  who  own,  rent,  share-cron  or  control  three-fourths  of  the  land  customarily 
engaged  in  the  production  of  any  type  of  tobacco  favor  the  levy  of  the  tj-ix 
thereon." 

The  Kerr- Smith  Act  levies  a tax  of  33  1/3  percent  of  the  gross  first  sale 
value  of  all  tobacco  (except  Maryland,  Virginia  sun-cured,  and  cigar-leaf  to- 
bacco) harvested  in  the  crop  year  1934-35,  but  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  prescribe  a lower  rate  of  tax  (not  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
price  for  which  such  tobacco  is  sold)  if  he  determines  and  proclaims  that  such 
lower  rate  will  best  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  the  Act, 

The  Secretary  prescribed  a rate  of  25  percent  for  the  1934-35  croo  year. 

The  tax  is  pa^^able  by  the  seller.  Every  first  sale  of  the  types  of  tobacco  taxed 
under  the  Act  must  be  covered  either  "by  revenue  stamps  or  by  tax-pajnment  warrants. 

In  effect  the  tax  f alls , unon.- grov/ers  w'ho  have  not  entered  into  contracts 
with  the  Secretary,.  They  are  obliged  to  purchase,  s.tamps..;  The  Secretary,  is 
authorized  to  issue  tax-payment  warrants  to  grov/ers  who  have  entered  into  con- 
tracts with  the  Secretary  and  to^. other,  growers  for.  wnom  no.  equitable  provision, 
could  be  made  under  the  contract’s  offered  by  the  Secretary.  Contracting  growers 
are  'entitled  to  sell,  under  tax-payment  warrants,  all  of  the  tobacco  wnich  they 
are  permitted,  under  their  contracts.,  to_,marhet.  . The  quantity  oi  tobacco  whi.yh 
non-contracting  growers  in.. a county  may  i sell. -onder.  tax.,  jjayment  warrants  is.  . 
limited  to  6 percent  of^.  the  . quantity  which  may . be  marketed  by 'contracting  grow'ers 
in  such  co'onty. 

The  Act  further  provides  that  if  "the  Secretary,-. of  Agriculture  determines 
that  the  persons  who  oi/vn,  rent,  share-crop,  or  control  three-fourths  of  the  land 
customarily  engaged  in  the  production  of  any  part i.cular  type  of  tobacco  favor. 
the  levy  of  the  tax  thereon-- and  that  the  imposition-  of  the  tax  thereon  is 
necessary  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  tobacco  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  and  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  this  Act,  he  shall  proclaim 
such  determination  at  least  60  days  prior  to  the  next  succeeding  crop  year,  end 
the  tax  shall  thereafter  apply  to  tobacco  of  such  type  harvested  during,  the  crop 
year  next  following  the  date  of.  such  proclamation.-"-  ^ The  "beginning  of  the  crop 
year  as  defined  in  the  Act  is  May  I.'  - ’ i..  ■■ 

County  agents  have  the  names  .and-  addresses  of  all  owne-rg  o..r  renters  of 
tobacco  land  in  their  respective  counties.  More  than  90  percent  of  these  .growers 
produced  tobenco  this  year  under.- contracts;  .which,  at  the  discretion,  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  may  be  continued  in  1935.  G-rowers ■ v/ho  have  not-- signed  : - 

contracts  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  sign  contracts  for  1935.  Both  con- 
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tracting  and  non-contracting  growers  will  have  opportruiity  to  vote. 

The  principal  areas  in  vmich  the  several  types  of  tobacco  affected  by  the 
referendwn  ane  grown  are: 

Tlue-cnred  - Types  11,  12,  13,  and  14  as  defined  by  the  Eurea'o.  of  AbtIcv-I- 
tiiral  Economics;  grown  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida. 

Burley  - Type  31;  grom  in  Kentucky',  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Indiana,  llest 
Virginia,  Missouri,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Fire-cured  - T^/pes  22,  23  aiid  24;  grown  in  Southern  Virginia;  Western 
Kentucky  and  Western  Tennessee. 

Dark  Air-cured  - Types  35  and  36  (One  Sucker  and  Green  River) ; grovm  in 
Western  Kentucky  and  ?/estern  Tennessee. 

Jl  JL  J1  A 
If  f T T 

PRICES  RAISED  TO  PRODUCERS  Ul'HDER  AN  II'IDIANA  MILK  LICENSE 

Increased  prices  to  producers  to  meet  higher  production  costs,  increased 
deductions  for  the  supervision  of  the  market,  and  a general  revision  of  the 
license  to  strengthen  and  clarify  its  terms,  are  included  in  an  amended  license 
for  the  Fiilk  sales  area  of  Evansville,  Ind.  . The  amended  license  will  go  into 
effect  on  November  25. 

The  amended  license  defines  Class  1 prices  to  producers,  f.o.b.  the  city 
plants,  as  53  cents  a pound  of  butterfat  in  the  milk  instead  of  48  cents  a 
pound  of  butterfat  specified  since  the  license  was  instituted  on  Febmail'^  26, 
1934.  This  new  price  for  Class  1 milk  is  approximately  $2.01  per  100  pounds  of 
3.8  percent  milk,  or  about  4.3  cents  a quart  delivered  to  the  city;  whereas  the 
former  price  was  about  $1.82.  Thus  the  new  price  represents  an  increase  of 
about  19  cents  per  100  ponjids  more  to  producers. 

The  requested  advance  in  price  cane  from  the  Evansville  Milk  producers’ 
Association,  comprising  600  members,  supplying  about  88  percent  of  the  total 
supply.  A shortage  of  feed  and  higher  feed  and  forage  costs,  together  with 
higher  herd  replacements,  are  reasons  advanced  for  the  increased  nrice.  The 
Class  2 price  has  also  been  advanced  fromi  38  cents  a pound  of  butterfa.t  in 
m.ilk  to  43  cents  a pound,  or  about  $1.63  per  100  pounds  of  3.8  percent  milk, 
representing  an  increase  of  about  15  cents  per  100  pounds . to  producers. 

Inasmuch  as  no  revision  or  amendment  has  hitherto  been  made  to  the 
present  Evansville  milk  license  since  its  origiii  in  February,  1934,  the  amended 
license  carries  the  new  revised  draft,  which  is  a form  that  makes  the  meaning 
clearer  and  sets  forth  certain  exemptions  for  producers  who  deliver  their  o^vn 
milk  direct  to  consumers. 

producer-distributors  are  exempt  from  the  blended  price  and  pool  corrrou- 
tations  up  to  an  amount  ec^ual  to  their  base,  and  special  provisions  are  -ised 


\ 
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for  milk  which  they  sell  to  other  clistritutors  in  hulk  or  buy  from  other 
producers,  as  well  as  milk  wlnich  they  sell  in  excess  of  bases. 


KEARIliaS  Oil  TWO  WSSTSEll  hILK  LICEilSSS 

At  the  request  of  associations  of  producers,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  has  issued  calls  for  hearings  on  proposed  milk  licenses  for  the 
sales  areas  at  Sacramento  and  San  Jose,  California,  and  Tucson,  Arizona.  The 
hearing  at  Sacramento  will  be  held  on  Hovernber  27  in  the  State  Capitol;  the 
hearing  in  San  Jose  will  take  place  on  llovemfoer  30,  and  the  Tucson  hearing  on 
December  3. 

The  Sacramento  license  has  been  requested  by  the  Sa.cramento  G-rade  A 
Milk  Producers'  Association  and  the  Cooperative  G-rade  A Milk  Producers.  It  is 
tentatively  drafted  on  the  base-surplus  method  of  payment  to  producers,  but 
vjithout'any  definite  schedule  of  prices,  as  these  will  be  developed  at  the 
hearing. 

Subject  to  discussion,  the  tentative  sales  area  defined  in  the  license 
includes  the  corporate  limits  of  Sacramento,  and  five  towns  in  Sacramento 
county,  as  well  as  one  tovn  in  Yolo  county.  Recently  there  has  been  a orice 
war  in  the  area.  Home  delivered  milk  has  sold  for  7 cents  a quart,  and  6 cents 
at  stores.  Por  the  past  13  months  producers  have  received  an  average  of  about 
54  cents  a pound  of  butterfat  in  whole  milk  used  for  consnmption,  which  amnunts 
to  about  $2.16  per  hundredv/eight  of  4 percent  milk,  approximately  4.6  cents  a 
quart  f.o.b.  the  city. 

Increased  feed  and  labor  costs  caused  producers  to  request  advances  in 
their  prices  a.t  this  time. 

The  license  proposed  for  the  San  Jose  area  is  requested  by  the  Santa 
Clara  Milk  producers'  Association.  It  is  drafted  on  the  single  blended  oool 
price  plan  of  pa^nnent  to  producers,  bp.t  without  having  anj'  definite  schedule 
of  prices  set  forth.  Milk  has  been  selling  to  consumers  at  from  9 to  11  cents 
a qP-art  delivered,  depending  on  the  amopjit  bought  by  each  consumer.  Producers 
have  received  abop.t  40  to  45  cents  a pound  of  butterfat  in  the  milk  froK. 
di  s tribw-tors . 

Tne  sales  area  tentatively  defined  in  the  license  subject  to  discn.ssion 
and  ainendrnent  at  the  hearing,  consists  of  the  towns  of  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara, 
Willow,  Glenn  aud  Burbank,  and  the  tow/nships  of  San  Jose,  Santa  Clara,  Campbell, 
Redv/ood,  Saratoga,  Premont  and  Sunnyside. 

The  proposed  license  for  the  Rncson,  Arizona,  area  is  drafted  on  the 
single  blended  pool  price  plan.  Ho  prices  to  producers  or  resale  prices  are 
scheduled  in  the  tentative  draft,  as  these  and  other  imiportant  points  will  be 
developed  at  the  hearing.  The  proposed  sales  area  includes  the  city  of  Tn.cson 
and  adjacent  precincts  in  Pima  county.  A complete  survey  of  the  facts  on  the 
market  vull  be  sonant  at  the  hearing  from  agencies  on  the  market  that  appear 
with  testimony  relative  to  the  proposed  license. 
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REQUEST  EOR  APPEAL  OP  CHICAGO  MILK  CASE 

TLe  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  lias  anno'onced  that  it  has 
requested  the  Department  of  Justice  to  prosecute  prom.ptly  an  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  Judge  Barnes,  rendered  on  llovemher  21,  in  the  Chicago  m.ilh  case, 
entitled  Columhus  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative  Association  vs.  Henr^/  A.  Wallace, 
as  soon  as  the  final  decree  in  this  case  is  actually  signed. 

JL  ^ J1  JL  M, 

T T 1i  T It 

PIETY  COOPEvA-TTVES  HAVE  SPOHSOBED  MILK  LICEKSES 

Data  in  the  dairy  section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adm.inist ration 
indicate  that  a total  of  50  different  producers'  cooperative  associations 
engaged  in  selling  milk  or  bargaining  for  the  sale  of  m.ilk  for  their  members 
have  acted  as  sponsors  and  have  made  requests  for  the  existing  46  Federal 
fluid  milk  licenses,  excluding  those  at  Hew  Orleans,  San  Diego,  Codif.,  and 
Philadelphia. 

A license  for  Hew  Orleans  v/as  terminated  at  the  request  of  producers, 
while  the  San  Diego  and  Philadelphia  licenses  have  not  been  reconsidered  and 
redrafted  according  to  the  1934  policy. 

Of  the  50  cooperative  associations  of  producers,  20  are  affiliated  with 
the  national  Cooperative  Milk  Producers ' Federation.  One  of  the  associations, 
the  Michigan  Milk  Producers'  Association,  is  represented  on  10  different  markets 
under  Federal  licenses,  and  the  Hew  England  Milk  Producers'  Association  is  reu- 
resented  on  five  different  licensed  markets. 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  in  addition  to  these  cooperatives  which  requested 
and  sponsored  the  licenses,  a number  of  other  cooperatives  and  groups  of  inde- 
pendent producers,  as  well  as  some  distributors'  nnits,  supported  the  licenses 
at  the  hearings  and  have  lent  their  aid  in  administering  the  licenses  v/hen  they 
were  made  effective. 


Tne  licensed  areas,  the  dates  when  licenses  were  effective,  and  the 
sponsoring  cooperatives  originally  requesting  the  licenses  are: 


Licensed  Area 

Chicago,  111. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Twin  Cities,  Minn. 
Om.aha- Council  Bluffs 


Date  Effective 

Feb.  5,  1934 
Feb.  14,  1934 

Feb.  16,  1934 
Feb.  23,  1934 


Evansville,  Ind. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Boston,  Hass. 


Feb.  26,  1934 
March  2,  1934 
March  16,  1934 


Lincoln,  Heb. 


March  17,  1934 


Sioux  City,  la. 


March  17,  1934 


Suonsoring  Producers'  Cooneratives 

The  Pure  I'ilk  Association 
Des  Moines  Coouerative  Dairy  Market- 
ing Association 

The  Twin  City  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n. 
Hebraska-Iowa  Hon-stock  Cooperative 
Milk  Association 

Evansville  Milk  Producers'  Association 
Sanitary  Milk  Producers,  Inc. 

Hev/  England  Milk  producers'  Association 
and  Consolidated  Dairies 
Lincoln  Hon-stock  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Association 

Sioux  City  Milk  Producers ' Association 


r 


Wichita,  Kaas. 

I ndi  ar, apo  1 i s , I nd . 

Kail s as  C i ty , ilo  . 

Detroit,  Mich, 
ilevfport,  h.  I. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

I'T e\i  Be  df  o r d , M ass, 

Pall  River,  Mass, 

Richmond,  Va, 

Lexington,  Ky. 

Leavenvro  rth,  Kans . 

Quad  Cities,  Ill-Iowa 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Okl ahoma  C i ty , Ok . 

Alameda  Coojity,  Oakland, 
California 

Pt.  wayne,  Ind, 


iharch  17,  1334-  ITichitai.  Milk  Producers' 


Association 

Dairy  Comic il 
Cooperative  Inc. 


April 

1, 

1934 

April 

1, 

1934 

-April 

1, 

1934 

April 

1, 

1934 

April 

1 

a.  9 

1934 

April 

1, 

1934 

April 

1, 

1934 

May  1, 

, 1934 

May  2,  1934 


May  16,  1934 
June  1,  1934 

June  1,  1934 

June  1,  1934 

June  16,  1934 

July  1,  1934 

July  1,  1934 


Indianapolis 

Indianapolis 


Producers ' 
Daiiprmon ' s 


Cooperative 


Association 


Pure  Milk  Products  Inc. 

Michigan  Milk  Producers' 

Local  Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
ITevv  England  Milk  Producers'  Assn. 

Local  Milk  Producers'  Association  and 
Kew  England  Milk  Producers*  Assn, 

Hew  Bedford  Milk  Producers*  Association 
and  I'lev/  England  Milk  Producers'  Assn. 

Pall  River  liilk  Producers'  Association 
and  llev/’  England  Milk  Producers'  Assn. 

Richmond  Cooperative  Milk  Producers* Assn. 

Lexington  Gnaded  Milk  Producers'  Assn. 

Pure  Milk  Producers*  Associaxtion 

Quality  Milk  Association  and  Illinois 
Iowa  Milk  Producers'  Association 

Milk  Producers 

(Orange  County  Milk  Producers,  Inc. 

(Los  Angeles  liutual  Dairymen 

(Los  Angeles  County  Ilatural  Milk  Ass'n. 

(Milk  Producers,  Inc. 

( Lair^-nnen*  s Association,  Inc. 

( C al i f 0 rni a Mi Ik  Pro  duce  r s ' As  sn . 

0.  K.  Cooperative  Milk  Association 


Cooperative  Daiipmen's  League 

Midv;ay  Milk  Producers 

United  Milk  Producers  of  California 

Uayno  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Assn. 


..■V- 
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Ann  Arho  r , Mi  ch , 

July  1,  1934) 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

July  1,  1934) 

Locr.l  of  '"ic-M.g^in  Milk  ■Plociucers 

Grand  Rap ids,  M i ch . 

July  1,  1934) 

Kal  amazo 0 , Mi ch • 

July  1,  1934 

KalimEiZoo  rhlk  Producers'  Assn, 

Lansing,  Mich. 

July  1,  1934) 

Port  Hur 0 n , M i ch • 

July  1,  1934) 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

July  1,  1934) 

Local  of  Micliigan  Milk  Producers 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

July  1,  1934) 

Saginaw,  Mich. 

July  1,  1934) 

Elint,  Mich. 

July  1,  1934) 

Baltimore,  Md. 

August  1,  1934 

M aryl  and  State  D ai  rymen ' s As  s-‘  n . 

Savannah,  Ga. 

August  16,  1934 

Better  Milk  Cooperative  League 

Tirlsa,  Ok, 

Augo.st  21,  1934 

Tulsa  Milk  Producers'  Coopera.tive  Ass'n 

Denver,  Colo. 

Septeinher  1,  1934 

Colorado  Dairymen's  Cooperative,  Inc. 
The  Colorado  Milk  Producers,  Inc. 

Port  Worth,  Texas 

Sept.  1,  1934 

Et.  Worth  Eood  & Dairy  Council 
natural  Milk  Producer-Distrioutor  Ass'n 

San  Erancisco,  Calif. 

Oct.  2,  1934 

Consolidated  Milk  Producers  of  Calif. 

United  Milk  Producers  of  Calif. 

Southern  Illinois  area  ITovemher  1,  1934  Sanitary  Milk  Producers  and 

Illinois  Agricultural  Association 


Topeka,  Kans. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Atlanta,  Ua. 

Cooperative  Raw  Milk  Association 
Milk  Producers*  Cooperative  Ass*n. 
Georgia  Pure  Milk  League 


I'lovemher  10,  1934  Topeka  Milk  Producers'  Ass'n. 

liovemher  10,  1934  Arizona  Milk  Producers 

Decemher  1,  1934  Georgia  Milk  Producers'  Confederation 


PKOEITIX,  ARIZOITA,  MILK  LICSIISE  AI'^IDMEKTS 

The  correction  of  a typographical  error  in  defining  the  ho-ondaries 
of  the  Phoenix,  Arizona,  milk  sales  area,  and  a change  in  the  Class  2 price 
from  the  oasis  of  Los  Angeles  92  score  "butter  ulus  20  per  cent  plus  10  cents, 
to  a straight  40  cents  per  pound  of  hutterfat,  are  the  only  changes  included 
in  an  amendment  to  the  existing  license  for  Phoenix,  approved  "by  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration,  Signed  "by  Secretary  Wallace,  the  amendiaent 
hecam-e  effective  on  Kovemoer  21. 
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The  amendment  changes  the  word  "north"  to  the  correct  direction  "east" 
in  one  phrase  descrihing  the  'bomidary.  The  change  in  Glass  2 price  from 
Los  Angeles  butter  market  quotation  to  the  40-cent  price  per  pound  of  butter- 
fat  in  milk  was  made  because  the  rise  in  the  butter  m.arket  operates  to  pro- 
duce a price  for  Class  2 mhlk  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  Class  1 price 
of  50  cents  per  pound  of  butterfat.  With  anticipated  improvement  in  demand 
and  buying  power  on  the  part  of  consumers,  the  conditions  may  soon  make  it 
possible  to  advance  the  Claxss  1 price  more  in  line  with  present  prices  of 
feed  and  forage. 


BEI15FIT  PAYISHT  COITTRACT  FOR  LOUSIAIiA  SUC-ARC.h'IE 

Under-Secretary  H.  G-,  Tugwell  has  approved  the  sugarcane  production- 
adjustment  contract  ihiich  i,vull  be  offered  to  Louisiana  sugarcane  growers 
in  the  sugar  program  of  the  Adjustment  Administration. 

Under  the  program,  cooperating  Louisiana  growers  are  expected  to 
receive  1934  benefit  payments  of  approvimately  $6,000,000,  in  addition  to 
the  return  from  their  1934  crop.  Ihe  contract  applies  to  production  of  cane 
in  1934  and  1935  and  may  be  extended  to  1936. 

G-rowers  are  to  receive  benefit  paynents  for  the  years  in  which  the 
contract  remains  in  effect. 

Immediate  benefits  to  Louisiana  producers  will  be  the  payment  of  the 
first  installment  on  their  1934  crop,  amounting  to  $1  a ton  on  their  base  or 
estimated  production.  These  payments  are  due  when  contracts  are  signed  and 
accepted. 

The  sugarcane  adjustment  program  seeks  to  m.aintain  the  production  of 
Louisiana  sugarcane  at  the  amount  necessary  to  produce  215,000  tons  of  sugar, 
the  share  of  Louisiana  in  the  260,000  tons  allotted  to  domestic  sugarcane 
producers  mider  the  Jones-Cos tigan  Amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act . 

The  contract  will  be  available  for  signature  of  Louisiana  planters 
as  soon  a.s  it  has  been  printed  and  dhstributed. 

The  contract  terms  fall  in  two  groups:  the  first  relating  to  perfomance 
by  the  producer,  and  the  second  to  performance  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  payment  of  benefits  is  to  be  based  on  the  production  of  the  farm, 
and  such  farm  is  given  a production  allotment  determined  from  the  past  produc- 
tion on  the  farm.  The  producer  has  the  option  of  a two,  three,  four,  or  five- 
year  average  past  production  a.s  his  base.  This  average  must  include  either 
1932  or  1933  production  and  uiExy  include  both.  The  producer  may  talie  70  i^er 
cent  of  his  production  1933  or  1934  as  a ba.se,  if  he  wishes.  For  a lim.ited 
number  of  new  urcducess  to  vinom  none  of  these  options  apply,  a base  production 
may  be  dotcrn'inod  by  the  Secretary  in  a manner  equitable  to  the  producer  and. 
to  other  producers. 
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The  producer  agrees  that  all  fanns  controlled  hy  him  in  Louisiana  on 
which  sugarcane  is  to  he  gTovai  shall  he  covered  hy  a contract. 

If,  after  all  producers  have  selected  their  options  for  base  production, 
the  totals  are  above  or  helov/  the  Louisiana  share  of  the  domestic  sugarcanife 
allotment,  the  options  are  to  he  adjusted  pro  rata  to  bring  the  total  in  line 
with  the  Louisiana  share  of  the  allotment.  It  is  this  adjusted  production 
allotment,  upon  which  benefit  payments  are  to  he  based. 

Producers  agree  to  notify  the  Secretary  by  a specified  date  of  their 
intention  to  plant,  and  if  they  intend  to  plant  or  do  plant  less  than  their 
allotments,  their  production  allotment  is  to  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

Producers  agree  not  to  produce  more  than  their  production  allotment  for 
the  1935  crop  year  and  not  to  plant  more  acreage  than  is  necessary  to  produce, 
at  average  yield,  their  allotment, 

’under  the  terms  of  the  contrc'ict,  the  producer  agrees  not  to  reduce  the 
nunber  of  share-tenants  or  share-croppers  below  the  number  on  the  farm  in  1934. 

In  order  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  the  Agri c'uL tural  Adjusteent  Act, 
the  contract  forbids  labor  of  children  under  14  years  of  ago  and  limits  labor 
of  children  from  14  to  16  years  to  8 hours  a day.  Children  of  the  producer  £ire 
e^^mpted  from  these  provisions. 

Otiier  labor  provisions  authorize  the  Secretary,  after  public  hearings, 
to  fix  minimum  wages  for  Louisiana  sugarcane  production  for  1935  and  1936  if 
the  program  is  extended  to  that  year.  Producers  also  agree  that  they  vhll  pay 
promptly  all  bona  fide  claims  for  wages  for  the  production  of  the  1934  crop, 
and  that  the  final  payment  on  their  1934  crop  shall  be  subject  to  payment  of 
such  wage  claims.  Producers  also  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Secre- 
tany  of  Agriculture  in  any  labor  disputes  which  he  may  adjudicate  upon  request 
of  a producer  or  any  other  person. 

The  sugarcane  adjustment  contract  runs  vath  the  land,  and  if  the  land 
is  transferred,  the  terms  of  the  contract  remain  in  effect  for  the  farm.  If 
part  of  the  land  is  transferred,  the  division  of  the  production  allotment  is 
to  be  decided  upon  by  the  old  and  new  ov/ners,  or  if  they  fail  to  do  this,  it 
may  be  done  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Although  no  Cillotments  were  made  to  processors  of  sugarcane  for  the  1934 
crop,  producers  in  signing  the  contract  agree  that  if  such  allotments  are  made 
during  the  term  of  the  contract,  they  viill  sell  their  cane  only  to  processors 
receiving  allotments. 

In  consideration  of  the  performance  by  the  producer,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  agrees  in  the  contract  to  mahe  benefit  pa^mients  upon  the  1934  and 
1935  crops,  and  the  1936  crop  if  the  program  is  extended  to  that  year.  Bene- 
fit payments  are  to  be  made  upon  the  baisis  of  standard  cauic.  Payments  on  the 
1934  crop  are  to  be  in  two  instfillments , The  first  installment  is  to  be  $1  a 
ton  on  the  base  production  of  the  farm,  except  where  it  is  estimated  that  the 
production  vdll  be  less,  in  which  case  the  first  payment  will  be  made  on  the 
estimated  tonnage.  The  first  payment  vdll  go  to  producers  as  soon  as  contracts 
are  signed  and  accepted  by  the  Secretary.  The  final  1934  payment,  vdiich  is  to 
be  an  amount,  '*Fhich,  when  added  to  the  advance  1934  payment,  and  the  average 
market  price  of  sugarcane  as  ascertained  by  the  Secretary,  shall  result  in  a 
price  equal  to  the  parity  price  per  ton  on  sugatrcane , and  will  go  to  producers 
after  they  have  given  proof  of  compliance  v.uth  the  contract  for  1936. 


PaTinents  for  1935  are  also  to  le  in  two  installments.  The  first  parent, 
due  after  growers  have  submitted  proof  of  compliance  with  the  contract,  will  he 
not  less  than  50  cents  a ton  on  the  base  production  of  the  producer,  except  where 
it  is  estimated  that  actual  production  will  be  less.  The  second  payment  will  be 
in  sufficient  amount  to  give  the  producer  a parity  return  on  his  actual  produc- 
tion, as  long  as  it  does  not  exceed  his  production  allotment. 

Partial  crop  insurance  is  provided  in  the  deficiency  pa;',T'nents  which  as- 
sure the  producer  a payment  of  $1  a ton  on  fhe  estimated  production  of  acreage 
wh.ich  has  to  be  abandoned  because  of  general  conditions  not  vdthin  the  control 
of  the  producer.  The  tonnage  upon  which  such  payment  is  made  is  to  be  no  greater 
than  the  difference  between  the  actual  production  and  the  production  which  the 
Secretary  estimates  wculd  have  been  produced  but  for  the  abandonmont . 

Special  provision  is  made  for  loss  due  to  freezes.  If  abandonment  is 
necessary  after  November  1 and  during  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  the  producer 
v.dll  be  entitled  to  deficiency  payments  of  $1.50  a ton  on  the  abandoned  produc- 
tion. These  payments  are  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  December  1. 

If  the  contra.ct  is  extended  to  1936,  payments  are  to  be  made  to  producers 
to  give  a.  parity  return,  with  the  amounts  and  time  of  such  payment  to  be  deter- 
mined later. 

Ponefit  payments  are  to  be  divided  among  landlords  and  tenants  on  the  same 
basis  olS  they  share  in  the  crop  under  their  rentaJ  agreement. 

Administration  of  the  program  locally  will  be  by  Parish  Sugarcane  Produc- 
tion Adjustment  Control  Associations,  who  will  wnrk  in  connection  \7ith  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Sugan  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 

The  general  Louisiana^  sugarcane  program  is  being  handled  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  For  further  details,  farmers  should  see  their 
County  Agent. 

'?f  ir 


TSITTATIVE  APPROVAL  OF  PEILIPPIITE  SUGAR  AGRSEISUT 

The  marketing  agreement  for  sugar  prodnced  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
under  consideration  for  several  months,  ha.s  been  tentalively  approved  by  Secre- 
tary Uallane  and  sent  to  millers,  refiners,  and  handlers  of  sugar  in  the  Islands 
for  signature.  The  agreement  is  applicable  to  the  1934-35  crop  and  to  subsequent 
crops  whicn  may  be  produced  in  the  Islands  during  the  time  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  is  in  force. 

The  marketing  agreement,  drafted  after  public  hearing  in  the  Islands, 
provides  for  alio ting  among  processors  and.  handlers  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines 
the  quota,  established  under  authority  of  the  Costigan-Joi.es  sugar  legislation 
for  the  Pnilippine  Islands.  Thus  the  agreement  provides  means  wlereby  the  sugar 
industry  in  tnat  area  may  cooperate  with  the  Adjustment  Idministration  in  imaloing 
the  necessary  fundamental  sugar  production  adjustments c 

under  the  proposed  agreement,  the  contracting  roillers,  refiners,  and 
handlers  also  agree  not  to  ship  to  tne  United  States  vny  sagar  betw^een  October 
16,  1934,  and  December  31,  1934.  This  provision  will  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
sugars  from  the  Philippines  at  United  States  Ports  in  the  first  part  of  1935. 
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Millers,  refiners,  and  handlers  who  may  "be  signatory  to  the  proposed 
agreement  agree  to  abide  by  allotments  to  be  established;  agree  to  mill  and 
handle  only  cane  or  sugar  which  has  been  produced  in  accordance,  with  allotments; 
agree  to  keep  uniform  records  and  to  assist  in  the  adi'ninistration  of  the 
agreement. 

Sugar  production  in  the  Philippine  Islaiids  has  increased  rapidly  in  the 
last  decade.  In  the  1923-24  crop  season,  417,000  tons  of  sugar  were  produced; 
in  the  crop  year  1933-34,  which  was  the  last  year,  1,571,000  tons  were  produced. 
The  next  crop  (1934-35),  without  restriction,  would  be  at  about  the  sarnie  level 
as  the  preceding  crop.  The  1934  quota  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  provisions  of  the  Costigan-Jones  Act  for  Philippine  sugars  is 
1,015,185  tons*.  This  quota,  like  quotas  for  the  other  offshore  sugar  producing 
areas,  is  based  on  the  average  imports  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  for 
the  three  years  deemed  to  be  the  most  representative  years',  as  required  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Costigan-Jones  Act, 

At  the  present  price  of  raw  sugar,  3 cents  a po^’and  duty  paid,  the  value 
of  the  quota  established  for  the  Philippine  Islands  is  approximately  $60,000,000. 
The  marketing  agreerient,  therefore,  regmlates  the  shipments  and  allotment  of  a 
$60,000,000  crop. 

In  the  agreement,  the  mhllers  agree  specifically  that  they  will  mill  no 
more  sugarcane  than  necessary  to  produce  the  sugar  for  which  they  have  received 
an  allotment;  that  they  will  mill  no  cane  for  planter  who  does  not  have  a 
production  allotment;  that  they  will  cease  milling  cane  for  a planter  when  his 
allotment  is  completed;  that  they  will  keep  records  on  the  amounts  of  cane  milled; 
will  keep  uniform  records;  will  waive  conflicting  provisions  in  existing  con- 
tracts they  may  have;  will  comply  with  marketing  allotments;  and  will  assist  in 
certain  details  of  adr.iini  strati  on  of  the  marketing  agreement, 

Refiners  agree  not  to  manufacture,  transport  or  market  direct-consumption 
sugar  in  excess  of  marketing  allotments;  to  manufacture  such  sugar  only  from  sugar 
prodP-ced  in  accordance  with  production  and  marketing  allotments;  and  to  abide  by 
marketing  allotments  to  contracting  and  other  refiners,  millers,  and  handlers. 

Handlers  of  sugar  agree  not  to  handle  sugar  produced  otherwise  than  in 
accordance  wmth  production  and  marketing  allotmients. 

Administration  of  the  agreement  is  to  be  by  a control  committee  composed 
of  one  member  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  A^^ri culture,  two  representatives  of 
the  mxillers,  one  representative  of  refiners,  and  one  representative  of  the 
handlers.  The  control  committee  is  to  be  the  intermediary  between  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  contracting  signatories.  Signatories  may  appeal  decisions 
of  the  control  committee. 

TEMIUAL  UEAIII  ELEVATORS  TO  BE  UTIDER  EXCHAliOE  CODE 

The  terminal  grain  elevator  industry  has  been  placed  nnder  a code  of 
fair  competition  by  designation  as  a sub-division  imder  the  code  for  the  grain 
exchanges,  necessary  amendments  to  that  code  having  been  made,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  has  announced,  The  order  covering  the  action  has  been 
approved  by  the  Rational  Recovery  Administration  and  signed  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace. 
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Placing  the  terminal  elevator  industry  under  the  grain  exchange  code  was 
determined  upon  as  more  feasible  than  having  a separate  code  for  tne  industry, 
since  practically  all  terminal  elevator  industry  members  are  also  members  of 
grain  exchanges  and  are  thus  automatically  governed  by  the  terms  of  the  grain 
exchange  code.  The  principal  effect  of  the  order  will  be  to  oroaden  tne  labor 
provisions  of  the  grain  exchange  code  to  cover  terminal  elevator  labor. 

The -order  will  be  effective  December  10,  1934.  The  proposal  to  include 
the  terminal  industry  under  the  grain  exchange  code  was  sponsored  by  the  Terminal 
Elevator  G-rain  Merchants’  Association,  which  represents  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  terr.dnal  elevator  storage  space  of  the  country  and  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  iTomber  of  terminal  elevator  operators. 

# # # 

SOUTHEASTSRE  POTATO  AOEESMEllT  HEAPINOS 

A series  of  three  hearings  on  a proposed  amended  marketing  agreement 
and  amended  license  for  potatoes  grown  in  North  Carolina  south  of  Albemarle 
Sound,  South  Ca'^olina,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  will  be  held  at  Hastings,  Florida, 
December  7,  Washington,  N.  C.,  December  3,  and  at  Meggetts,  S.  C.,  on 
December  5,  it  is  annoiinted  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

Tliis  area  is  included  in  the  southeastern  potato  agreement  which  is 
effective  for  the  area  north  of  Albermarle  Sound,  but  due  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season  ^f'\en  the  agreement  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  it  was  made  effective 
only  for  the  districts  still  marketing  and  a license  was  issued  only  to  those 
districts.  The  three  hearings  called  arc  in  connection  with  the  hearing  to 
be  held  oh  Painter,  Virginia  on  November  26,  concerning  the  amendment  to  the 
agreement . 


PIEAPINGS  ON  TWO- STATS  TOliATO  AG-EEEIvIENT 

Tliree  public  hearings  on  the  proposed  agroem*ent  for  tomatoes  gro^u  in 
Texas  and.  Mississippi,  in  addition  to  a hearing  called  at  Crystal  Springs, 
Mississippi,  on  November  27,  will  be  held,  at  Jcocksonville , Texas,  on  December  3; 
at  Yoalrum,  Texa.s,  on  December  5,  and.  ah  Harlingen,  Texas,  on  December  7, 

It  is  announced  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustm.ent  Administration  that  the  proposed 
agreement  seeks  to  improve  returns  to  growers  through  regulation  of  shipments 
according  to  the  demand.s  of  the  mamket,  through  stabilization  of  price 
cond.itions  within  the  industry,  and  adoption  of  United  States  grades  as  a. 
basis  on  ’fi.ich  tomatoes  are  to  be  purcha.sed  and  liandLlcd. 


P-EOTILATIONS  ON  FILINGS  WITH  AAA.  EEAPING  CLERK  ISSUED 

Regulations  describing  the  type  of  documents  that  are  to  be  a-ccepted 
for  filing  by  the  Chief  Hearing  Clerk  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration, and  authorizing  the  use  of  authent icahed.  copies  of  such  documents  as 
f-dmissiblc  evid.ence  in  court  and  adiuinis t native  hearings,  have  been  signed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  apiDroved  by  President  Roosevelt. 
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Tho  regulations  provide  that  authenticated  copies  of  documents  shall  he 
admitted  in  evidence  equally  with  the  originals  in  any  hearing  or  in  court 
proceedings  of  any  nature  whatsoever  when  anthenticated  under  the  Seal  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  Title  28,  Section  661,  of  the 
United  Sta.tes  Code  Annotated. 

In  all  cases  wherever  any  notice  is  required  or  authorized  to  he  given 
hy  any  General  Regulations,  proof  of  the  giving  of  such  notice  shall  he  made 
hy  the  affid^avit  of  the  employee  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
who  gave  such  notice  or  who  has  personal  knov/ledge  of  the  facts.  These 
affidavits  are  to  he  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Hearing  Clerk. 

In  addition  to  performing  his  d.uties  in  accord.ance  with  all  General 
Regulations  and  administrative  orders  of  the  Secretary,  the  Chief  Hearing 
Clerk  is  instructed  to  also  perform  his  duties  in  accordance  with  certain 
written  instructions  which  may  he  issued  from  time  to  time  hy  the  General 
Counsel , 

The  regulations,  issued  as  General  Regulations,  Series  7,  Revision  1, 
constitute  a revision  of  and  supersed.e  General  Reg’alations , Series  7;  provided, 
however,  that  an,y  certifications  of  any  documents  which  have  heretofore  been 
made  hy  the  Chief  Hearing  Clerk  pursuant  to  General  RCfgulati ons , Series  7, 
shall  ho  just  as  valid  and  effective  as  if  General  Regulations,  Series  7, 
had  not  been  revised  and  superseded  hy  the  new  regulations. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  signed  the  new  regulations 
on  October  23,  1934,  and  President  Roosevelt  approved  them  on  October  24,  1934. 

# # # 


GOVERHtfflHT  FJRCHASES  OP  DROUGHT-AREA  SHEEP 

Up  to  Hovemher  15,  sheep  purchases  hy  the  Government  in  drought  areas 
totaled  nearly  3 l/2  million  head.  Here  is  a.  surmiarj^  of  the  facts,  tabulated 
hy  the  ^rought  Relief  Service; 


St  a,te 

Humber 
of  farms 
selling 
sheep 

Sheep 
Inventory 
on  those 
farms 

Total  ewes' 

1 year  old 
and  over 
on  f'arms 

Total 

ewes 

purchased 

Total 

ewes 

condemned 

Arizona 

74 

166,817 

62,210 

6,701 

2,809 

Ca,lif  ornia 

159 

336,050 

248 , 241 

22,597 

6,546 

Colorado 

1,066 

1,847,719 

1,185,860 

188,999 

91,265 

I daho 

744 

1,315,749 

1,063,704 

130,283 

58,482 

Iowa 

120 

16,262 

10,332 

1,766 

49 

Kansas 

121 

60,991 

35,727 

9,571 

1,704 

Minne  sota 

494 

115,624 

25,049 

6,544 

168 

Mi  ssouri 

542 

44,711 

29 , 075 

7,011 

61 

Mont  ana 

2,185 

2,587,545 

1,925,708 

492,955 

346,756 

ITebraska 

235 

117,379 

65,587 

2.5,126 

3,765 

Ilev.ada 

293 

1,073,705 

779,667 

90 ,995 

7,260 

Hew  Mexico 

1 , 236 

2,273,423 

1,377,503 

249,831 

147,006 

Horth  Dakota 

2,331 

337,025 

252,171 

74,436 

20,007 

Oregon 

558 

1,210,051 

876,253 

166 , 369 

98,458 

South  Dakota 

2,350 

760,069 

590,019 

152,222 

74,506 

Texas 

9,440 

7,808,690 

4,114,969 

1,052,606 

789,409 

Utah 

1,883 

2,111,175 

1,511,007 

200,422 

115,545 

Wyoming 

1,668 

4,414,940 

2,872,575 

586,491 

355 ,829 

Totals  26,499  26,597,925  17,025,657  3,464,925  2,120,625 


# # # 


EIvISRGEirCY  DROUGHT  CATTLE  ?URC?AlSEH 

Up  to  ITovember  21,  1934,  the  n-uunher  of  counties  T^hich,  in  23  states,  had 
been  desi^^np.ted  as  "emergency  relief  connties"  was  1,186.  The  total  purchases 
of  ca.ttle  and  calves  by  the  Government  through  ITovember  15  amounted  to  7,217,535 
head.  This  was  29.5  percent  of  the  inventory  on  the  fa.rms.  Condemnations  ‘ on 
farms  increased  to  1,143,026  head,  or  15,8  percent  of  the  number  purchased. 

Cattle  comprised  77  percent  of  the  pvjrchases  and  calves  23  'oercont.  Uae 
average  price  paid  for  all  cattle,  including  calves,  was  $13.56  a head.  Total 
shipments  to  packing  plants  and  grazing  areas  amonuted  to  5,853,701  head. 

The  slau^ter  of  Government  cattle  and  calves  under  Federal  Surplus 
Relief  contracts,  totaled  2,944,657  head  throug^i  ITovember  2,  and  1,900,000  head  on 
State  Emergency  Relief  projects  up  to  ITovember  8,  making  a total  slaughter  of 
4,845,283  head.  The  number  of  cattle  remaining  on  pasture  on  ITovember  14 
totaled  835,146  head.  Here  is  a summary  of  em.ergency  drought  cattle  Durchase 
data,  June  6 to  Hovem-ber  15,  inclusive; 


Nujnber 

lOomber 

j Cattle 

Petal  cattle  sold 

■ 

1 Cattle 

Q) 

i::! 

Q 

o 

o 

State 

-i/mergencv 

^ -V. 

f amr  s 

Inventory 

. 

Percent 

j 

+ 

j Percnet 

counties 

selling 

j on  those 

Number 

of 

! Number 

j of  ca.ttle 

cattle 

! f arms 

Inventory 

i sold 

Arizona 

14 

2,275 

508,202 

83,854 

16.2 

15 , 228 

18.2 

Arkansas 

50 

26,689 

347,168 

87,914 

25.3 

13,692 

14.9 

California  18 

1,373 

131,750 

19 , 535 

14.9 

1,720 

8.8 

Colorado 

63 

15,427 

1,146,720 

246, 572 

21.8 

31,575 

12.4 

Florida 

— 

— 

— 

16, 335 

— 

11,380 

8.4 

Idaho 

30 

3,604 

143,487 

32,026 

20.4 

5,485 

17.1 

Illinois 

12 

1,218 

15,861 

2,569 

26.7 

77 

2.3 

Iowa 

31 

4,092 

91,021 

18,556 

20.4 

M,611 

'5.6 

Kansas 

105 

39,824 

1,745,598 

488,750 

26.1 

11,900 

2.4 

Louisiana  13 

9,784 

144,677 

30,967 

21.1 

10,821 

33.2 

Minnesota  48 

42,460 

78  9,  .037 

241,016 

30.5 

5,936 

2.4 

Missouri 

110 

87,305. 

1,405,087 

476,426 

35.1 

16,910 

3.5 

Montana 

38 

13,975 

758,420 

323,540 

42.6 

7,806 

2.2 

Nebraska 

92 

57,712 

2,793,-222 

952,417 

16.5 

13,887 

2.9 

Nevada 

17 

907 

378,082 

32,990 

8.6 

1,292 

3.8 

New  Mexico  31 

13,357 

1,698,761 

454,387 

2o  a 3 

143,888 

31.7 

North  Dakota  53 

60;672 

1,841, 621 

943,708 

51.2 

46,221 

A,  9 

Oklahoma 

77 

25,  230 

982,715 

437,441 

42.3 

170,885 

1 — 1 

• 

rH 

Oregon 

12 

1,077 

130,901 

11,926 

9.1 

355 

2.9 

South  Da.kota  69 

52,692 

1,814,700 

865,254 

47.9 

79,919 

9.2 

Texas 

233 

88,961 

5,785,958  1, 

522,899 

26.3 

498,394 

32.7 

Utah 

29 

18,618 

443,297 

105,271 

23.5 

38,285 

27.0 

Wisconsin  19 

15,805 

307,905 

53,971 

17.5 

1 , 470 

2.7 

Wyoming 

22 

9 , 322 

1,040,383 

268,991 

26.8 

34,289 

12.7 

Totals 

1,186 

592,379 

24,449,573  7,217,535 

29.5  1,14:3,025 

15.8 

K0EES3  AiTD  LiULHS  IN  TEE  Ul’ITSI)  STATES 

In  answer  to  an  editorls  qneotions,  it  may  Ne  sand  that  the  total  nnjnher 
of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  and  ranches  in  the  United  States  was  7,145,000  in 
1870;  10,357,000  in  1880;  14,969,000  in  1890;  19,833,000  in  191Q  21,555,000  in 
1918,  and  in  1919  the  highest  that  it  has  ever  "been  in  our  history,  being 

26.346.000  head. 

Subsequent  to  that  year  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  decreased  steadily 
until  on  January  1,  1934,  it  was  down  to  a total  of  16,873,000  head — a disappear- 
ance of  9,563,000  head. 

It  is  estimated  that  90,000,000  cron  acres  were  required  to  feed  our  horse 
and  mule  ponulation  in  1919,  this  being  equivalent  to  3.5  acres  a head  for  the 

25.748.000  head  on  farms  on  January  1,  1920. 


■'.I.; 
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On  this  "basis  the  loss,  since  1919,  of  9,563,000  horses  and  mules  from 
farms,  ranches,  cities  and  tovms  in  the  United  States  means  that  we  have  lost 
a market  for  the  product  of  more  than  30,000,000  crop  acres. 

Estimates  indicate  that  it  takes  66  colts  per  1,000  horses  end  55  mule 
colts  per  1,000  mules  to  replace  the  annual  loss  of  horses  and  mules  in  this 
country.  In  1930  only  35  colts  per  1,000  horses  and  24  mule  colts  per  1,000 
mules  were  raised. 

The  farm  value  per  head  of  horses  was  lower  in  1932  than  it  has  ever 
been  before  in  the  United  States.  In  that  year  it  was  $53.20.  It  rose  slight- 
ly in  1933  and  went  up  to  $66.42  this  year. 

Mules  also  struck  their  lowest  farm  price  level  in  1932,  when  they 
were  $60.56  a head.  In  1934  their  value  was  $81.56  a head. 

These  are  average  prices.  G-ood,  v/ell-’broken  horses  and  mules  in  their 
prime  would  command  very  much  higher  prices  per  head  thsm  these  averages,  if 
their  ov/ners  wished  to  sell  them. 


# # # # 

PRICES  paid  3Y  EARMERS  FOR  CLOTKIUa  AIDD  SHOES 

Farmers  paid  higher  prices  for  clothing  in  the  Pacific,  Few  England 
and  RocEy  Mountain  regions  than  in  other  areas  during  the  period  January  24-27, 
1934,  according  to  the  second  of  a series  of  reports  released  "by  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board.  A report  on  the  prices  of  furniture  and  floor  coverings  was 
released  on  July  16.  Other  reports,  covering  prices  paid  for  food,  household 
articles,  building  materials,  feed,  seed,  fertilizer,  farm  equipment,  supplies 
and  farm  machinery  by  States  will  be  published  at  a later  date. 

A geographic  index  of  clothing  prices  indicates  that  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  clothing  were  18  percent  higher  in  Pacific  Coast  States  tnan  in 
the  United  States  as  a whole.  Clothing  prices  were  10  percent  lower  in  the 
East  South-Central  States  than  the  national  average.  The  index  is  published 
on  page  3 of  this  report  by  grand  divisions,  and  on  page  10  by  States. 

States  reporting  the  highest  prices  for  clothing  purchased  are  California, 
llevada,  Washington,  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  The  lov/est  prices  were  reported 
in  South  Carolina,  G-eorgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

Two  major  factors  contribute  to  the  geographic  variation  in  price. 

One  is  the  differential  in  freight  rates  from  the  point  of  manufacture  to 
retail  clothing  stores  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  second  factor 
is  the  Variation  in  annual  cash  incom.e  and  the  consequent  variation  in  the 
kinds  and  quality  of  items  purchased  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

The  following  tables  show  the  number  of  towns  in  the  States  of  the 
Various  geographical  divisions  of  the  country  in  which  data  were  gathered  and 
the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  socks,  shoes,  gloves,  overalls  and  shirts  in  the 
towns : 
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Division 

U en ' s Wo  rk  S o cks 
Cotton 

Men's  So  cks  , S i Ik 
and  Pay on 

Hen's  Work 
Shoes 

Canvas  C- 
Knit  ted 

loves 

Wrists 

To^vns 

: Price: 
: per 
: iDair 

Towns 

: Price ‘ 

: per 
: nair 

Towns 

: Price 
: per 
inair 

Towns  : 

Price 

per 

■oair 

ITo. 

Cents 

ko. 

Cents 

Wo. 

Cents 

Wo . 

Cents 

U.  S. 

11,109 

14.1 

10,792 

24.9 

10,531 

2.38 

10,573 

15.7 

11 . Eng . 

321 

19.3 

279 

30.5 

279 

2.63 

332 

20.1 

M.  Atl. 

805 

15.9 

773 

27.1 

726 

2.50 

799 

16.9 

S.lJ.Cen. 

1,456 

14.4 

1,415 

25.5 

1,374 

2.37 

1,467 

15.4 

17.11.  Gen. 

2,192 

14.1 

2,166 

25.1 

2,122 

2.41 

2,189 

15.1 

S. Atl. 

1,878 

13.3 

1,831 

22.7 

1,798 

2.27 

1,591 

16.1 

E.S.Cen. 

1,461 

13.0 

1,428 

23.0 

1,406 

2.21 

1,253 

16.3 

W.S.Cen. 

1,569 

13.0 

1,539 

23.8 

1,518 

2.17 

1,511 

15.1 

Mt. 

823 

14.5 

790 

27.1 

746 

2.64 

826 

15.9 

Pac . 

604 

15.6 

571 

28.6 

562 

3.01 

605 

15.4 

Division 

Chore  Coat,  Denim  or 
Canvas  Blanket  Lined 

: Overalls 

Men's  ?/ork 
Shirts 

: Men  ' s Shirts , Tifhi  te 
: Broadcloth,  Collar 
: Attached 

: Median  Weight 

Towns  : 

Price 

: Towns: 

Price 

Towns : 

Price 

: Towns  : 

Price 

each 

; : 

each 

: 

each 

: : 

each 

Wo. 

Dol. 

Wo . 

Dol. 

Wo. 

Dol. 

Wo. 

Dol. 

U.  S. 

8,103 

1.79 

11,017 

1,28 

11,056 

72.6 

10,265 

1.08 

W.  Eng. 

205 

2.06 

324 

1.26 

319 

78.8 

1.14 

I — 1 

523 

1.92 

796 

1.20 

789 

77.8 

724 

1.12 

E . W . C en . 

991 

1.80 

1,451 

1.25 

1,458 

72.1 

1,358 

1.12 

W.W.Cen. 

2,047 

1.75 

2,188 

1.31 

2,186 

70.9 

2,084 

1.11 

S.  Atl. 

1,180 

1.77 

1,860 

1.24 

1,879 

70.1 

1,769 

.97 

E.S.Cen. 

1,029 

1.69 

1,431 

1.29 

1,449 

70.3 

1,375 

.95 

W • ^ • C 01"!  • 

1,152 

1.82 

1,547 

1.29 

1,555 

73.0 

1,449 

1.05 

Mt. 

641 

1.87 

823 

1.35 

821 

75.8 

726 

1.17 

Pac. 

335 

1.78 

597 

1.38 

600 

79.7 

535 

1.27 

# # 
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